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every family kept at least two footmen, one of whom
spent most of his time carrying messages. If
Countess X wished to meet Marchesa Y, she sent a
footman with a message. The servant waited for
the answer and then returned to his mistress. Gener-
ally the answer could be had within a short time.
Telephones were not in general use in Rome until
after the turn of the century. Indeed, electricity
has revolutionised the home. Instead of the electric
bells which are now generally installed in houses, we
had the old-fashioned bell-ropes. These ropes ended
in a broad " fishtail " of damask on which were the
family arms. Instead of the wall-papers, which are
familiar nowadays, the walls of the reception-rooms
were covered with fine damask. If there was more
than one drawing-room, each had damask of a
different colour; and so rooms would be known as
the " red drawing-room/' the " blue drawing-room/*
etc.
There was no electric light: houses were illumin-
ated with oil-lamps. Large houses would need as
many as thirty or forty of these lamps, and there
was a special apartment, the camera oscura (that is
dark room), where one man was kept constantly
occupied cleaning and filling the lamps, and trimming
the wicks.
At receptions and on other occasions, the big
chandeliers were brought into use. Frequently they
were beautiful works of art, in Venetian glass or
crystal, and they sometimes held as many as two or
three hundred candles. As the candles burned down,
a footman would enter with an extinguisher, extin-
guish the flame of the dying candle, and substitute
a fresh one in its place.